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C  A  (■  £ 


Senator  Eiistis  on  the  Ne^o  Problem. 


HY   ATTICUS  G.  HAYGOOD,   D.  D. 


1.       lKKELf:VANCIES   SET    ASIDE. 

I  confess  to  a  deurce  of  interest  bordering  upon  impatience 
when  the  jjajiers  announced  that  Senator  Eustis  would  present 
his  views  upon  the  Negro  prohleni  in  tlie  October  Forum.  Hav- 
ing twice  read  the  Senator's  article,  my  interest  is  not  abated  ;  it 
is  rather  increased,  not  by  what  is  in  the  article,  but  by  wliat  is 
not  in  it.  The  article  is  a  very  short  one  for  such  a  subject,  dis- 
cussed by  a  United  States  Senator  ;  ])erhaps  half  of  it,  instead 
of  giving  us  light  upon  a  very  difficult  subject,  gives  us  very 
commonplace  satires  upon  the  inconsistencies  of  the  New  Eng- 
land friends  of  the  Negro.  While  reading  these  bits  of  satire 
mv  feeling  was  —  have  lieard  that  so  long  and  so  often  and  from 
so  manv — "rats!"  A  review  of  the  Senator's  article  in  a  North- 
ern pai»er  that  came  to  me  yesterday,  with  a  good  deal  about  the 
*•  slave-driver's  whip,"  I  put  in  the  same  category — "chestnutsl" 
This  sort  of  thing  is  as  stale  as  it  is  unprofitable. 

Xo  doubt  the  New  England  people  are  inconsistent;  most  })co- 
ple  are  —  especially  earnest  })eople.  No  douljt  a  good  deal  that 
the  Senator  says  of  the  New  England  practice  in  dealing  with 
the  actual  Negro  in  Massachusetts  and  the  New  E;igland  doctrine 
as  to  the  ideal  Negro  in  Louisiana  is  just  enough  ;  but  it  is  not 
a  discussion  of  the  Negro  question  in  the  United  States. 

v\       THE    NEGUO    (H'ESTIOX    NOT    MERELY    A    LOCAL    (QUESTION. 

I  sav  in  the  United  States,  for  no  misconception  is  more  com- 
})lete  or  fatal  than  that  which  makes  tlie  Negro  (juestion  a  mere 
"liome-rnle"  (one  of  the  Senatoi-'s  expressions),  local.  munici)>al 
incident.  Most  of  the  Negroes  are  in  the  South,  to  be  sui'e:  but 
what  tliev  are.  what  thev  are  to  be,  concerns  every  citizen  in 
Maine  and  (.'alifoinia  as  snrelvas  in  Georgia  or  Texas.  C'ertainly 
the  Xegro  i|ue<ti(iii  is  more  insistent  and  exigent  in  the  Southern 
State-,  but  it  vitallv  concerns  this  whole  Nati<in.  I  write  tlu' 
word  so,  for  we  aie  now  a  nation,  and  not  a  niei'c  pai'tnersliip 
("  limited")  of  States — we  will  not  write  it  >tate.  they  aic  not 
mere  "'  taxiuijf  districts." 


The  American  people  in  Chicago  feel  more  keenly  than 
American  ]ieople  in  Georgia  the  troubles  that  grow  out  of  the 
dangei'ous  ])resence  in  that  great  city  of  more  tlian  half  a  million 
foreigners,  many  thousands  of  them  bitterly  antagonistic  to  the 
essential  facts  and  spirit  of  our  civilization.  (Si nee  beginning 
this  article  I  have  read  in  a  pajier  that  the  Chicag(^  anarchists 
have  organized  Sunday-schools  to  teacli  their  children  their 
diabolisms  I)  But  what  these  foreigners  mav  now  be.  what  they 
may  become,  what  they  may  do,  is  not  a  mere  '"home-rule/* 
Chicago,  111.,  or  Xorthwestern  (piestioii  :  it  is  also  an  Atlanta,  a 
Georgia,  a  Southern,  above  all  a  national  question.  If  for  no 
other  reason  —  and  maybe  this  is  K'ast  imjiortant  —  these  for- 
eigners in  Chicago  may  some  day  huld  the  balance  of  power  in 
an  election  that  would  give  to  Louisiana  a  very  unsatisfactory 
President. 

;>.       NO    AMERICAN     CITIZKX     OIT    OT     PLACE    SEEKING    TO    FIT   THE 
NE«;i;v>    lOH   HIS   CITIZENSHIP. 

If  there  has  Ixhmi  any  fanaticism,  intolerance,  or  spirit  of  in- 
termeddling mixi'd  lip  in  the  elYorts  that  have  been  made  by 
Northern  people  to  ini])i-ove  the  Xegi'o's  character  as  well  as  con- 
dition, to  t'dueate  and  tit  hitn  for  American  citi/.enship,  su(di 
intirinities  may  (h'-ervc  )-cbnke.  but  if  Scnatoi-  Must  is  thinks  that 
anv  American  citizen  is  out  of  his  place  in  seeking  to  make  the 
Negro  a  fit  citizen,  he  so  totally  misconceives  the  whole  (piestion 
that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  reason  justly  or  profitably  upon 
it.  His  j)oint  of  view  makes  the  understanding  of  the  jiroblem 
to  him  a  simple  imp()ssii)ility.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
Senator  did  his  best  in  his  contribution  to  the  Forum;  with  his 
view  and  the  light  he  has,-  one  could  hardlv  do  l)etter. 

4.        I'FI'OKrs    A.N  I)    OlTLAVS    HEINfi    MADE. 

It  would  have  been  unjust  to  the  Senator  to  have  ('\|iecteil  in 
bis  article  commendalion.-  of  the  gn ;  t  (H'orts  that  ha\e  been 
made  —  with  vast  outlay  of  mone\'  and  uolile  li\es — to  educate 
tbe  Negro  into  Christian  citizcnshi]).  'J'lie  hi-Ioiy  of  tnis  gieat 
inoNcment  is  evidently  unknown  to  him  :  he  might  have  learned 
a  great  deal  fi'oin  tbe  great  schools  in  New  (Jrleans  —  Leland, 
Straight,  the  Methodist  I'niversity  nanu'd  for  the  city — to  say 
nothing  of  the  Uni\  tr.-ity  for  Negro  youths  that  J>oiiisiana  gives 
^10. 000  H  vear  to  :  and  (iodman,  in  Gill)ert  Seniinarv  at  Kald- 
WMi.  (11  the  La  Teelu'.  might  have  given  him  most  valuable 
inforniaiion.  Perhaps  be  deserves  eeii-iire  foi'  not  inipro\  ing  his 
line  o|)|i()rlunities  to  study  the  Negro  problem  in  its  most  im- 
porlaiil   asjieets. 


.').        (^HOTINC   MK.    i;rSTIS    D.V    THK   " '  I'lCOrUI  KTY  OF   STATE  COMITY. 

l)Ut  LM-aiitiiiL''  ;ill  that  is  jiislly  ilin'  to  his  lack  nf  infonnat  ion 
on  tlu'sc  vital  issiu's.  I  imist  cont'r.v^  tt)  sui-|ii-is('  in  readin^i:  such 
vviM'ds  as  1  hoc  : 

••  W'c  insi>t  that  it  is  tiiip'  for  the  N'orthiM-n  people  to  ackiiowl- 
(■(|;;e  thai  ina.-iniich  as  thi-.  race  i|iic-tion  dircctlv  alVrcIs  llie 
iiiUTcsts.  t  he  civilization  ami  ihc  di-i  iuvof  the  Soulhcni  peo- 
ple, to  them  alone  shoiihl  he  conllileii  the  task  anil  the  resp(»nsi- 
hiliiv  ot  sol\iniz-  it.  'To  them  it  i-  a  domestie  and  a  home-rnh^ 
ipie<tioii  -ni-pas.-iiii:  ill  its  importance  and  gravity  I'vei'V  national 
ipie.-tioii.  The  Soulhei-n  people  ne\  ei- concern  themselves  ahont 
matters  which  are  of  pnrel\  municipal  coirnizance  in  the  North. 
Their  political  education  has  tauiziil  theiii  to  re.-]>oct  the  pro- 
jiriei  V  of   State  comity." 

(I.      .SC1'1'()S!N(;    THE  CIIIXi^sK   UEKE   N  U  M  EliOlS   IX    NEW   EX(;EANI>. 

If  there  were  >eveii  millions  of  (Chinese  iii  Xew  Eni^land.  citi- 
zens and  \oters.  and  as  lUKpialilicd  for  citizenship  as  are  the 
inajorn\  of  the  Neirroes  in  the  Sc.iiih.  this  would  not  l.)e  a  state 
of  ihinirs  Ml  e\('n  Si'iiaioi-  Mii-tis"-  \  icw  of  "purely  municipal 
coL;iiizaiii'c. '"  111  such  a  ca-e.  t  lie  South  heini:  as  rich  as  }\e\v 
Enaiand  and  Xew  Enirland  as  jioor  a-  the  South  is,  wise  and 
irood  Southerners  would  not  l>e  liindered  hy  any  '*  propi'ioties  of 
State  eomitv  "■  from  helpini:  to  t'diicate  these  seven  million.s  of 
Ohinameii  into  something:  like  fitness  for  citizenslii]).  In  such  a 
ca<e  would  lio-ton  receive  the  inis-ionaries  of  education  kindly^ 
Not  if  the  -uppo,-ed  Chnie.-e  had  heen  slaves  for  more  than  a 
ceiitiirv-  —  thati<.  not  at  the  lir>t — after  a  time  they  would  he 
i-eceivcd  kiiidlv.  a<  aflei'  a  tiim'  teachers  of  Xeirro  youth  in 
l.oui-iana    will    he   received    kimllx'. 


7.       Tin.      SOITI!      .Ml  ri'I'      Sol     111-:      lAWV    AEOXE     WITH     THE     XEtiKU 

l'i;()l!F.E\[. 

rudoiilitedU  all  wlio  iindei-stand  the  -uhject  will  airree  Avith 
Senator  h^i-tis  a>  to  the  -ur[ias,-i ni:-  importance  of  this  (piestioii 
to  the  Southern  people;  it  dwarfs  ail  otliei-s.  T'here  is  no  diver- 
sit\()f  opinion  aiMiMii:-  us  on  this  point.  The  I'ie-ht  adjust  meiit 
of  the  Xei^ro  citizen  to  our  institutions  is  vital  to  us;  in  tin- 
Ioiil:  run  \  ital  to  t  he  nat  ion. 

I-'mi-  till-  \crv  i\'a<on  1  protect  a'jainst  the  doctriiu'  that  the 
South  i-  to  he  left  alone  to  deal  with  this  prohlein  —  too  ^a'eat 
for   the    whole    [)eo]ilc. 


8.       NO    MORE  A  MERELY  LOCAL    QUESTION   THAN  THE  CIVIL  WAR  WAS. 

The  facts  leading  up  to  the  present  conditions  of  life  in  the 
South — ^^the  bringing  of  tlie  Xegroes  to  this  country,  slavery 
and  all  its  belongings,  the  War  (which,  whether  one  party  calls 
it  *'the  Rebellion,"  or  tlie  other  calls  it  ''  the  Confederate  Move- 
ment/' was  most  truly  a  Eevolulion,  wide-spread,  radical  and 
final  as  to  Avhat  went  before  it),  emancipation,  enfranchisement 
and  its  consequents,  all  these  are  facts,  not  of  Southern  history 
only,  but  of  American  history.  The  Negro  problem  is  no  moi-c 
a  matter  of  '•'purely  municipal  cognizance '' in  the  South  than 
was  the  Revolution  whose  history  tells  of  Fort  Sumter  and  Appo- 
matox  and  all  between.  It  is  as  impossible  to  a{»portion  res})on- 
sibilities  for  the  past  as  it  to  limit  the  obligations  of  the  present 
time  to  a  particular  section  —  looking  after  matters  of  "purely 
municipal  cognizance."' 

y.       THE    NORTH    RECREANT    IF    IT    NEGLECTS    THE    QUESTION. 

If  the  Northern  people  were  minded  to  leave  the  South  to 
work  out  this  problem  unaided,  they  would  be  guilty  of  an  im- 
measurable injustice,  nut  to  the  Negro  alone,  but  to  every  South- 
ern white  man,  woman  and  child  —  born  and  to  be  born — as 
well,  would  be  guilty  of  an  uu[)ardonable  sin  against  the  whole 
American  nation,  to  say  nothing  of  that  which  is  supreme,  the 
Kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  earth.  For,  whoever  brought 
the  Negroes  to  this  country,  whoever  lield  them  in  slavery  for 
shorter  or  longer  times,  the  Nortliern  people,  under  God,  made 
them  free  people  and  voters,  and  so  made  tlie  Negro  problem  a 
matter  of  concern  to  the  whole  American  people.  The  North 
would  be  forever  disgraced  if  lier  peojile  for  any  reason — "the 
proprieties  of  State  comity,"  or  any  other  —  abandoned  to  igno- 
rance the  poor  people  they  burdened  with  the  contentions  and 
res[)onsibilities  of  citizenshi}). 

While  slavery  endured  there  was  for  the  SoiUliern  ])e()ple — the 
white  and  the  black  people  —  a  modus  vicendt.  though  the 
Negroes  were  ignorant.  But  slavery  gone  forever,  the  Negroes 
not  only  free  but  voters,  and  permanently  ignorant  and  degraded 
through  ignorance  and  the  moral  evils  inevitable  to  ignorance, 
there  is  no  possible  modus  virendi  in  the  long  run  of  historv. 
For  the  moment,  and  for  argument's  sake,  admitting  that  se- 
cession was  as  wicked  as  the  mi>st  devoted  and  tierce  Unionist 
ever  believed  it  to  be  —  that  we  of  the  South  deserved  very  great 
punishment  for  our  unhappy  relation  to  slavery  and  our  devotion 
to  the  Confederacy  —  certainly  no  man  since  Nero's  time  is  cruel 
enough   to  believe   that  the   Southern   white  people  deserve  the 


puni.sliiiiciit  thai  would  Ijet'all  thoni  if  one-third  of  tlicir  popula- 
tion wei'e  forever  coiidetnned  to  eilizenship — and  i^Mioranee.  In 
such  acase  we  wouhl  erv  out  with  ('ain,  hr;nide<l  and  hanislied: 
"  Mv  punislimeiit  is  i;reater  than  1  can  l)ear. "' 

10.         THE      SODTH      UNEQUAL     TO     THE      BURDEN,      ROTH     IN     WEALTH 
AND    IN    SENTIMENT. 

It-  niav  he  answered,  thic  supposition  (h)e-<  not  lit  the  case. 
Tlien  I  alhrni  that  it  does.  l^'or  we  of  the  Southern  wlute  I'ace. 
since  ISli').  have  hecn  too  poor  to  ('(hicate  the  .\ei:;ro  into  true 
citizenshi])-.  we  hav(^  not  Ix'en  ahh'  rightly  to  educate  our  own 
children.  .More,  had  we  heen  ahle.  we  were  not  at  the  close  of 
the  War,  and  few  of  us  ai-e  to-day  ((,)ctolier.  ISSS).  disposed  to 
do  much,  if  anything,  for  the  education  of  the  Negro  outside  of 
the  work  done  in  the  common  schools.  It  is  hut  sim])lc  truth  to 
say,  most  of  us  have  had  little  faith  even  in  this  common  school 
education  of  Negro  children;  perhaps  I  should  have  written,  lit- 
tle love  for  it.  Some  few  vSouthern  peoi)le  may  take  offense  at 
this  Stat  "Tient;  it  is  alisurd  to  do  so.  every  man  of  us  knows  it  t(» 
l)e  triu'. 

Outside  of  the  common  schools,  we  of  the  South  have  not 
done  enough  —  or  even  thought  seriously  of  doing  enough — to 
furnish  one-tenth  of  these  schools  with  teachers  of  their  own 
race.  And  now  and  for  a  long  time  to  come  there  must  be  in 
the  South  Negro  teachers  for  Negro  common  schools,  or  there 
will  be  no  schools,  or  so  few  that  there  will  not  be  enough  to 
count  in  the  census.  But  there  are  now  in  the  South  fully  fifteen 
thousand  common  schools  for  Negro  children;  they  are  uniformly 
taught  by  Negro  teachers.  All  of  tliem  that  are  worth  tlie  small 
salaries  they  receive  were  educateil  in  the  higher  schools  carried 
on  by  Northern  monev  and  Xoithern  men  and  women. 

11.       EXCEI'TIOXS. 

The  exceptions  to  the  foregoing  statement  are  few.  (1)  In 
most  of  the  Southern  States  are  institutions  for  training  Negro 
teachers  aiiled  by  the  state  governments.  Nearly  all  the  teach- 
ers are  Northern  ]>eo])le,  or  Negroes  trained  in  schools  founded 
and  taught  by  Nortiiern  people.  There  are  some  bright  and 
notable  exceptions.  For  example,  in  Clatlin  University,  Orange- 
burg, South  Carolina — number  of  stmlents,  1887-88,  700  ;  adding 
preparatory  school  students,  'J'2b — ari-  three  South  Carolina  men, 
good  and  true,  also  Democrats,  teaching  in  jierfect  harmony  with 
Dr.  Dunton  and  his  Northern  corps  of  instructors.  In  broad 
contrast  with  the  views  of  Senator  Eustis  is  the  statesmanship 
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of  (Trovernor  Richarilson,  who  reccmiinended  tlie  uct  of  the  legis- 
lature at  Cohiml)ia  hist  winter  that  pLaced  an  extra  8  5,000  at 
Claflin  for  its  general  betterment,  and  the  intelligent  ami  con- 
stant interest  in  the  University  of  Gen.  James  Izlar,  of  Orange- 
burg, one  of  the  "Confederate  brigadiers,"  also  "chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Democratic  Party  in  his  State." 
Governor  Kichardson  made  them  an  admirable  speech  at  their 
Commencement  last  May.  Governor  Seay,  of  Alabama,  is  like 
him  on  this  subject;  studies  the  facts,  and  is  doing  all  he  can  to 
promote  the  cause  of  education  among  his  Negro  fellow-citizens. 
Senator  Colquitt,  of  Georgia,  is  the  steady  friend  of  this  cause. 
There  are  a  few  others  like  them;  "may  their  tribe  inci-ease  !" 
(2)  Some  of  the  Southern  white  Churches  are  beginning  to  stir 
in  this  duty.  They  have  not  as  yet  done  much  compared  with 
the  Northern  Churches,  but  they  have  begun,  and  they  will  never 
draw  ba6k.  This  movement  is  in  the  Christian  conscience  of  the 
Southern  Church.  It  has  been  hindered  and  well-nigh  strangled; 
but  the  day  of  deliverance  comes ;  they  will  go  steadily  on.  It 
must  be  so  while  men  and  women  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  and 
care  for  the  human  race. 

12.       SUPPOSING    NORTHEKN'    AID    HAD    NOT    HEEN    GIVEN. 

The  "supposition  does  fit  the  case."  Suppose  the  contributions 
in  money  and  personal  service  made  by  the  Northern  j)eople 
toward  the  solution  of  this  prol)lem  had  not  been  made.  Who 
can  suppose  that  our  case,  bad  as  it  is,  would  not  have  been  in- 
conceivably worse?  Nearly  eight  years  ago  I  saw  in  a  little  book 
that  if  Northern  people  had  not  done  this  work,  if  nobody  had 
done  it,  the  South  would  have  been  uninhal)itable.  Relii^ction, 
observation  over  the  entire  South,  S])ecial  study  of  this  question, 
with  uncommon  opportunities  for  getting  at  its  facts,  confirm  the 
opinion  reached  long  ago. 

if  any  shall  answer  me,  "If  Northern  j)e()])le  had  only  kejit 
their  hands  off,  Southern  people  would  have  done  this  work,"  I 
must  reply,  and  sorrowfully  enough,  "You  will  have  extraordinary 
difficulty  in  giving  reasons  for  your  belief."  Knowing  well  what 
Southern  white  peo})le  have  done  and  have  not  done  —  knowing 
better  than  Northern  people  do  the  attitude  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing we  have  held  toward  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  the 
work  of  educating  tlie  Negroes,  I  must  confess  I  do  not  know 
any  good  rea.son  for  supposing  that  we  of  the  Southern  white 
race  would  have  carried  (jn  these  great  training  schools  if  North- 
ern people  had  left  us  alone  with  oui*  "home-ride"  issues  and 
matters  of  "purely  municipal  cognizance." 


13.  GREAT    WORK    OF     NEGRO    EDUCATION    DONE    BY    THE    SOUTH. 

The  South  has  done  a  vast  M'ork  in  cilueating  the  Negroes  —  a 
work  as  little  understood,  as  I  chance  to  know,  by  many  North- 
ern people,  and  some  of  them  quite  as  prominent  as  Senator 
£upti8  —  as  the  work  of  the  great  training  schools  is  unknown  to 
most  Southern  people.  Not  far  from  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  all 
told,  has  been  expended  upon  the  education  of  the  Negroes  since 
18G5.  More  than  half  of  this  has  been  }»aid  by  the  South  in  the 
support  of  the  fifteen  thousand  public  schools  for  Negro  youth — 
these  cost  much  more  than  all  the  colleges.  Every  year  iticreases 
the  dis}iro])ortion.  In  every  Southern  State  will  be  expended  dur- 
ing the  school  year  1888-'89  a  much  larger  sum  uj)()n  the  Negro 
common  schools  than  all  outside  contributions  to  education  in 
these  states.  The  Southern  whites  pay  most  of  the  taxes.  If, 
for  example,  Georgia  be  worth  four  hundred  millions,  the  taxable 
property  of  the  Negroes  is  not  more  than  ten  millions.  It  is  idle 
to  argue  about  the  motives  of  Southern  people  in  dividing  the 
public  school  money  without  distinction  of  race  (though  it  is  un- 
charity  to  assign  other  than  a  good  motive),  for  the  free  school 
was  inevitable  in  the  logic  of  events  after  the  War,  and  free 
schools  for  both  races  were  inevitable,  if  there  were  free  schools 
for  either. 

14.  HISTORY    OF    NEGRO  EDUCATION    IN  THE    SOUTH    OVERLOOKED 

BY    SENATOR    EUSTIS. 

It  is  as  singular  as  it  is  suggestive  that  a  man  in  Senator 
Eustis's  position,  writing  on  so  im])ortant  a  subject  —  a  subject 
so  many-sided  and  so  far  reaching  in  every  direction  —  should,  in 
his  contribution  to  the  solution  of  the  Negro  problem,  have  taken 
no  account  of  the  history  of  the  education  of  these  i)eople  since 
18G5.  If  he  did  not  think  of  it  at  all  it  is  very  surprising;  if  he 
did  think  of  it  his  silence  is  amazing.  Nearly  one  million  of 
these  j>eoj>le  are  at  school  in  the  South,  and  about  two  millions  of 
them  can  read.  Such  facts  and  what  they  signify  are  worth  the 
i^onsideration  of  even  Senator  Eustis.  ^\'hether  the  Negro's  edu- 
cation be  for  good  or  evil,  it  enters  vitally  into  the  discussion  of 
his  case  before  the  American  ]»eople.  Leaving  out  of  his  argu- 
ment so  essential  a  part  of  the  subject-matter,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  Senator  assumes  so  jiessimistic  a  )>osition  as  the  title  of 
his  article  indicates,  a  view  that  of  all  people  we  of  the  South 
should  be  slow  to  adoj)t. 

15.       MR.  eustis's    CONTRADICTORY    STATEMKNTS    <'ONCEKM.V<; 
"RACE    ANTAGONISM." 

He  writes  for  the  most  part  of  a  "Race  Antagonism  "  that  he 
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believes  to  be  invincible  in  its  sentiments,  if  one  does  not  wish 
to  say  prejudices,  on  both  sides.  This  antagonism  he  tells  us 
grows  out  of  race  differences  inherent  and  insuperable  ;  but  when 
seeking  an  illustration  for  the  smiting  of  Boston  inconsistency, 
he  so  far  forgets  his  stilted  philosophy  as  to  write  after  this 
fashion  : 

"  One  who  had  only  superficially  studied  the  agitation  of  the 
Negro  question  in  Massachusetts  might  be  led  to  believe  that 
there  was  no  prejudice  against  him  in  that  state.  He  might  ex- 
pect to  find  that  the  Negro  is  there  treated  like  any  other  mem- 
ber of  society;  free  to  indulge  in  social  intercourse;  free  to 
intermarry,  and  free  to  associate  in  private  and  public  with  white 
people.  If  there  is  equality  between  the  two  races,  these  sug- 
gestions should  not  shock  society  in  Massachusetts.  The  people 
of  France  have  never  offensively  advertised  their  sympathy  with 
the  negro,  and  have  never  lectured  other  nations  about  their  un- 
fair and  unjust  treatment  of  him.  Yet  even  on  the  question  of 
intermarriage,  white  society  there  hns  never  discriminated  against 
the  Negro.  If  he  be  a  gentleman,  the  Negro  from  the  French 
islands  of  the  West  Indies  has  always  been  received  in  the  fash- 
ionable salons  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  in  Paris,  where  dwell 
the  descendants  of  the  ancient  noblesse  of  France,  a  circle  cer- 
tainly as  exclusive  and  as  aristocratic  as  any  society  in  Boston. 
This  Negro  from  the  French  West  Indies,  thus  socially  enter- 
!  tained,  is  the  same  kind  of  Negro  that  we  have  in  this  country, 
for  they  were  both  piously  transported  by  Boston  ship-owners 
from  the  same  country  in  Africa." 

This  row  of  posts  is  badly  out  of  line ;  it  is  not  my  business  to 
straighten  it  for  him.  He  tells  us  this  race  antagonism  grows  out 
of  conscious  superiority  on  the  part  of  the  white  man  and  con- 
scious inferiority  on  the  part  of  the  Negro  —  a  consciousness  not 
changeal)le  by  any  amount  of  culture  in  the  Negro  ;  he  tells  us 
that  French  salons  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  most  exclusive 
of  fashionable  and  aristocratic  circles,  make  no  bones  of  receiv- 
ing a  West  India  negro  if  a  gentleman  ;  he  tells  us  that  the 
West  Indian  is  the  same  kind  of  Negro  we  have  in  the  South. 

The  Senator  will  excuse  people  who  do  not  follow  implicitly  a 
leader  who  can  in  so  short  an  article  commit  himself,  and  in  ap- 
parent unconsciousness,  to  propositions  so  utterly  antagonistic 
and  destructive  of  each  other.  It  is  probable  that  the  Senator, 
following  the  drift  of  old-time  views,  wrote  hastily.  The  social 
question  I  do  not  now,  or  at  any  time,  argue  about;  it  is  more 
than  useless.  It  will  adjust  itself  or  else  never  be  adjusted.  But 
this  is  very  clear  to  me :    If  the  white   man  be   so   superior  as 
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Senator  Eustis  thinks,  he    has    no    reason    to    be  afraid    for  his 
position. 

16.       I'ROGKHSS    OK    THE    NKGKO    HACK. 

The  most  significant  thing  in  Senator  Eustis's  article  is  what  it 
lacks;  there  is  no  place  in  his  philosophy  of  the  subject  for  the 
Providence  of  God,  except  in  the  assumption  that  God  in  the 
beginning  fixed  upon  the  subject  difficulties  that  have  been,  that 
are,  that  ever  will  be  insuperable  as  to  any  adjustment  or  out- 
come of  a  sort  the  friends  of  education  and  religion  hope  for. 
Perhaps  such  questions  are  outside  the  Senator's  meditations.  I 
do  not  know;   the  doubt  is  raised  in  justice  to  him. 

Hut  this  is  certain  to  all  wdio  do  believe  in  God's  providence  in 
this  as  in  all  the  affairs  of  men  ;  no  view  of  the  Negro  jiroblem 
that  leaves  God  out — that  leaves  out  the  conservative  and  saving 
influences  of  the  Christian  religion  —  can  add  anything  of  value 
to  the  discussion. 

The  facts  do  not  warrant  the  Senator's  despondent  view.  If, 
as  he  intimates,  the  Negroes  of  the  South  have  had  more  help 
than  ever  came  to  any  other  people,  I  answer:  This  is  true,  and 
no  people  ever  made  a  better  use  of  the  help  that  was  given  them 
Their  progress  in  twenty  years  is  marvelous;  there  is  no  chapter 
in  the  history  of  education  like  that  which  tells  this  story. 

17.     THK  ne<;ro  question  not  to  be  settled  ry  repression. 

ITS    PUBLIC    DISCUSSION    WELCOMED. 

But  it  is  encouraging  that  Senator  Eustis  wrote  his  article.  It 
is  a  good  sign.  Southern  people  are  thinking  about  this  subject 
more  than  heretofore.  The  Senator  no  doubt  did  his  best ;  his 
effort  may  induce  other  men  in  his  circle  to  ask  concerning  the 
facts.  Wlien  they  find  out  what  the  facts  are  they  can  write  so 
as  to  make  a  contribution  of  value  to  the  discussion.  And  his 
example  is  valuable — it  helps  break  the  taboo. 

Whatever  political  theory  men  form  or  oppose  ;  whatever  their 
speculative  opinions  about  the  origin  of  races  ;  whatever  their 
notions  concerning  color  or  caste;  whatever  their  relations  here- 
tofore to  slavery  and  what  went  along  with  it,  this  is  absolutely 
certain :  no  question  involving  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  men, 
eivilize(i  or  savage,  white  or  l)lack,  was  ever  yet  settled  so  that  it 
would  stav  settled  by  any  system  of  mere  repression.  And  to 
those  who  belie\e  in  Jesus  Christ  it  is  eipially  certain  that  noth- 
ing can  be  rightly  settle<l  that  is  not  settled  in  harmony  with  the 
teachings  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  If  there  be  a  Divine 
Provi<lence  no  good  man  need  be  afraid  to  do  right  to-day  ;  nay, 
he  will  fear  only  doing  wrong. 

Decatuk,  Ga. 
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